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KEEPING POSTED 


emember Roy Case, the 92-year-old former Sioux 

City, IA, letter carrier now living in Sarasota, FL, 
who was featured in the retirement story in the July- 
August Posta/ Life? In 1944, when Case retired from 
the Postal Service, his pension was $86 a month. 
Twelve years later, after a whirlwind courtship, Case 
married his wife Mabel, who is now 82, and they 
are growing old together gracefully with his present 
postal pension of $399.50 a month. 


js\n anonymous customer recently sent a bouquet 
of flowers to window clerks Mrs. Ruby Lee John- 
son and Mrs. Regina A. 

Hitchcock of the Robert L. 

Roberts Station in Kansas 

City, KS. A note attached 

praised both women for 

their courteous service— 

“a rare thing nowadays.” 

Said Mrs. Johnson: ‘We 

haven't any idea who 

could have sent it.”’ 


p )art-time flexible carrier and clerk Mrs. Dorothy 
DeBoer has a lot of spunk. About a third of the 
way through her 116-mile 
rural route out of the Lyle, 
MN, post office, smoke bil- 
lowed from beneath the 
hood of her 1971 Buick. 
Quick-thinking Dorothy 
grabbed the packages and , 
letters from the seat of the “ 
car and bailed out into the 
ditch. The car burned to a 
cinder before firemen ar- 
rived. A passerby gave Dorothy and her mail a lift 
back to Lyle, where she borrowed a car to com- 
plete her remaining 262 deliveries. 


hances are you will have difficulty finding letter 

carrier Donald Lloyd Moore's book of postal fic- 
tion, Zipline, River Park, in your neighborhood book- 
store. Copies of the amusing book, which was fea- 
tured in the September-October Postal Life, can be 
ordered by sending a check or money order for 
$5.25 to Branden Press, Inc., 220 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, MA 02116. The price includes 30¢ for post- 
age and handling. 


1 been numbers of small businesses are using a 
new system called Stored Mailgram in place of 
business letters. The big 

advantages: next-day de- 

livery by the Postal Ser- 

vice; avoiding typing indi- 

vidual letters, and easy 

access to Western Union's 

vast computer memory 

banks by phone or direct- 

access terminals. The cost 

of sending Stored Mail- 

grams varies with custom- 

ers’ needs. The minimum charge for phone-assisted 
service is $50 a month, including 25 free Mailgrams. 
Western Union pays the Postal Service 37¢ for each 
Mailgram. 


Wane column by copy editor Russell W. Kane of 
the Cleveland, OH, Plain Dealer called the Postal 
Service the one government service that does him 
much good. Despite widespread complaints he reads 
and hears, he said, he hasn’t noticed any big drop 
in efficiency that is not easily explained. ‘‘I live deep 
in the weeds,”’ he explained. ‘You almost can’t get 
there from here. But the mail can, and does.’’ No- 
body and nothing is perfect, he wrote, but ‘‘the Postal 
Service comes closer to it than any other govern- 
ment arm—local, state, federal, or quasi—that | can 
think of.” 


,\ dog of mixed ancestry named ‘“‘Ishkabibble” has 
adopted jeep 5102950, driven by letter carrier 

Robert Romines of Mid- 

land, TX. Affectionately 

called ‘‘Ish’’ by mechanics 

and carriers, the mutt 

never tries to ride in the 

jeep, but he can always 

find No. 5102950 despite 

employees’ efforts to 

stump him by hiding it or 

parking it in unlikely 

places. His daily stint in- 

cludes picking up the jeep at the beginning of 

Romine’s route, running alongside between stops, 

accompanying his carrier from curbside to deliv- 

eries, and chasing away unfriendly dogs that threat- 

en “his’’ vehicle and carrier. 
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Program at Inglewood, CA, stresses 
innovation, reward—and involvement 


t takes a lot to make a postal 

facility safe. It takes effort, 
management support, and back- 
ing from unions. But most of all 
it takes the cooperation of all 
postal employees. 

Ask Steve Wilson. He’s the 
sectional center safety manager 
for Inglewood, CA, which serves 
two million people in the Los 
Angeles area. He’ll tell you how 
important it is that everyone keep 
safety in mind—on the werk- 
room floor, on the streets, even 
in the office areas. 

Inglewood has an impressive 
safety record. It’s even more im- 


continued 





pressive when you consider the 
urban nature of the area. The In- 
glewood post office itself includes 
two mail processing facilities, 
three carrier stations, two finance 
stations, and the SC adminis- 
trative offices. The sectional cen- 
ter’s area stretches from the 
Palos Verdes Peninsula south of 
L.A. up the Pacific coast as far as 
Malibu and includes 21 associate 
offices. Despite the fact that the 
area is essentially urban, two as- 
sociate offices — Topanga and 
Malibu — have rural routes. 

“We work under the principle 
that safety is everyone's busi- 
ness,” Wilson says. “For in- 
stance, we have a system of safe- 
ty captains who help the super- 
visors. They might give safety 
talks, help with safety inspec- 
tions, put up posters. 

“The Inglewood post office al- 
so has a joint labor-management 
safety and health committee. 
There are three representatives 
from the unions along with three 
from management. I’m on the 
committee, and there’s a repre- 
sentative from our stations, plus 
one from the Bellanca annex, our 
mail processing facility. 

“What we're aiming to do, 
really, is to make the safety mes- 
sage more believable because it 
comes from people our employ- 
ees know and work with.” 

The safety captains wear spe- 
cial green badges so all postal 
employees can see at a glance 
where they can turn in a hazard 
report or a safety suggestion. 

When an employee has had an 
accident, he or she gives the 
weekly safety talk instead of the 
supervisor or safety captain. 

The labor-management safety 
committee makes occasional 
safety inspections in work areas 


Members of Inglewood’s Safety and 
Health Committee (above) point out 
a deep rut in the platform. Close-up 
(right) shows how wheels can catch 

in the rut 


—and members are continually 
amazed at the hazards that pop 
up. 

Wally Kido, the postmaster and 
sectional center manager, is sol- 
idly behind the bring-it-to-the- 
troops safety effort. 

“We're not out for just finding 
safety hazards,” he says. “We 
want people to be so safety- 





minded that they don’t create 
hazards. 

“It’s kind of an extension of 
the defensive-driving idea. Al- 
ways be on the lookout to pre- 
vent hazards. If you think safety, 
you not only take that waste- 
basket out of the walkway—you 
don’t put it there in the first 
place.” 

So much are Kido and Wilson 
concerned about safety that they 
formed a special safety commit- 
tee to go over plans for a new 
sectional center mail processing 
facility (to be completed by the 
end of 1977). The committee sug- 
gested a number of changes to 
prevent the creation of safety 
hazards—and the changes were 
made. 

“Safety gets top priority,” Kido 


says. ‘‘We know supervisors and 
managers are under pressure to 
keep service up and costs down. 


sz. 


be 


Upper: Letter carriers and other drivers view film on driver 
safety. Lower: A demonstration of the right and wrong way to 


lift 


But safety is No. 1.” 

Wilson has three safety spe- 
cialists on his staff. Each is as- 
signed to seven of the 21 associ- 
ate offices, including one of the 
three big ones—John Pleiser at 
Torrance, Phil Condon at Santa 
Monica and Joe Hinton at Bever- 
ly Hills. Wilson supervises them 
and handles the safety work in 
the Inglewood office, reporting to 
Larry Handy, director of employ- 
ee and labor relations. 

All four safety men teach de- 
fensive driving. Each associate 
office postmaster and station 
manager commits himself to send 
a certain number of carriers to 
the training course each week. A 
carrier cases his mail on those 
days, then spends the rest of the 
day at the training class. Each 
carrier attends twice, both ses- 
sions in one week. 

“We've had a thousand of our 
1,600 carriers in defensive driv- 
ing training so far,” Kido says. 
“It’s probably not cost-effective 
in the first year, but the training 
lasts, and over the long haul it 
costs less to give the training 
than to have accidents.” 

Wilson does everything he can 
to keep safety foremost in the 
minds of all employees. 

“We call it ‘creative communi- 
cations,’ he says. ‘““We have the 
usual safe-driving awards for 
drivers. We also have pins for 
non-drivers who have gone 10 
years without an accident of any 
kind. The postmaster sends let- 
ters to all employees who have 
had at least a year of accident- 
free work.” 

The effort to prevent and re- 
port hazards has been so success- 
ful that at times the Inglewood 
office has run out of hazard re- 


port forms. 
continued 





Nutting trucks used to 
bump into the backs 
of the distribution 
cases, jostling the 
clerks on the other 
side. A hazard report 
led to installation of 


“We always feel as if manage- 
ment can do more.” Kido says. 
“Like acting faster on a hazard 
report. Often, I'll admit, we get 
tied up in our own procedures. 
We keep trying to find better 
ways to streamline our proce- 
dures. 

“But I keep the pressure on 
from above. It’s important. If 
management takes safety serious- 
ly, chances are the other employ- 
ees will.” 

The pressure and the constant 
communication have paid off. 
Through accounting period 18, 
the sectional center had the 
Southern California district's 
best record in industrial safety 
and was third out of eight in ve- 
hicle safety. It had the highest 
percentage reduction from the 
year before in the vehicle acci- 
dent rate. 


Innovation is another key to 
Inglewood’s successful program: 
¢ A member of the SC safety 
staff visits each associate office, 
station and branch once or twice 


a month, training fire brigades, 
giving safety talks, holding staff 
meetings, etc. 

¢ At one of Inglewood’s two 
processing facilities, a bulk mail 
facility, all supervisors give a 
one-minute safety talk every day, 
as soon as their crews punch in. 

¢ The supervisors award pins 
to those who use the correct 
method of lifting, and like all the 
other awards, these are present- 
ed in front of other employees. 
Postmaster Kido sends a congrat- 
ulatory letter to those who re- 
ceive these ‘‘Be Bright, Lift 
Right” buttons. 

* Kido also awards pins to all 
employees who have accumu- 


the guard railing. 


lated 500 or more hours of sick 
leave. 

“Our philosophy,” he says, “is 
one of positive reinforcement. 
That is, I think people ought to 
be rewarded, even if it’s only a 
pin, for doing the right thing.” 

The innovation doesn’t stop at 
communicating, however. Kido, 
Wilson, and the other members 
of the safety staff are always on 
the lookout for new ways to 
make the workplace safer. 

For example: All employees 
who have more than one acci- 
dent in a year’s time go through 
a searching interview, then train- 
ing using the Postal Employee 
Development Center (PEDC) 
equipment and materials. 

Kido sums up the Inglewood 
safety program with one state- 
ment. “Safety,” he says, “is not 
a cost—it’s an investment.’ 





cA boost 
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Christmas effort gets a push from nation’s retailers 


CY¥~ he Postal Service's tradition- 
al Christmas mail early mes- Be, Be 
sage will get a nationwide assist F » i< in “al? %, 
this year through the efforts of ee a A 
the American Retail Federation. , 
Beginning in mid-November, 
post offices and member stores of 
ARF will launch an intensive 
“Shop Early—Mail Early” cam- 
paign. 
In addition to local postmaster- 
retailer joint efforts, all post of- 
fices will display a colorful lobby 
poster reminding customers that 
packages should be mailed be- 
fore Dec. 3 and cards and letters 
by Dec. 10 (the dates were origi- 
nally set for a week later but 
were moved up because of the 
United Parcel Service strike). 
Postmasters have also been pro- 
vided with a variety of publicity 
ideas, including press releases 
and recommended scripts for ra- 
dio and television use. This sea- 
son’s public service announce- 
ments will have a Charles Dick- 
ens Christmas theme stressing 
‘Mail Early.” 
Participating retailers will be 
able to use “Shop Early—Mail 
Early” billing inserts starting in 
November. And newspaper ad- 
vertisements commissioned by 
local retailers will carry the mes- 
sage, too. 
Beginning Nov. 10, special can- 
cellation dies will be available for 
retailers’ postage meters in 10 
major cities as a further remind- 
er to shop and mail early. @ 


n: wae? 





PARCEL 
POST 
WRAP 
SESSION 


Postal employees can make 
a great start toward better service 


If every postal employee 
wrapped his or her own parcels 
correctly, the Postal Service 


would be taking a giant step to- 
ward improvement of its parcel 


damage record. 

And if every postal employee 
advised his family, friends and 
neighbors on the correct way to 
wrap parcels, service to the par- 
cel post customer—especially at 
Christmastime — would show 
marked improvement. 

There’s no mystery to proper 
parcel wrapping. Instructions will 
appear on posters that are being 
made available to every accept- 
ance unit. And new brochures 
will stress the use of reinforced 
tape. Reasons: This type of strong 
tape is more readily available to 
the public in recent years. And 
this type of binding makes it eas- 
ier for parcels to go through the 
automated machinery of the Na- 
tional Bulk Mail System, which is 
now fully “on line.” 

Other points made in the post- 
ers and brochures: 

[] Use a container that's strong 
enough for the contents. Postal 
employees who deal with parcels 


know instinctively what's strong 
enough. Generally speaking, it 
means a corrugated cardboard 
box that can withstand a short 
drop. 

[] Cushion the contents. Inside 
the strong-enough box, any con- 
tents that could be damaged 
should be cushioned. Examples of 
good cushioning material are ex- 
celsior, shredded or crumpled 
newspaper, shredded or beaded 
styrofoam, and popcorn. 

[] Address the parcel legibly. 
Other postal employees have to 
read your writing to get your par- 
cel to its destination. ZIP Code 
is vital, so be sure you know the 
correct one. And as an extra pre- 
caution, include inside the parcel 
a sheet of paper with the desti- 
nation address and the return ad- 
dress—just in case, mind you. 

A few postal employees, too, 
still have to be reminded to ask 
for parcel post delivery when or- 
dering merchandise either for 
themselves or as gifts. 

With the help of all 680,000 
postal employees, this Christmas 
season can be a better one for 
parcel post. a 
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EDGAR, LET'S MAIL THIS ANTIQUE BIRD 
WE BOUGHT HOME, SO WE Don't HAVE / 
TO CARRY IT AROUND ON THE 

REST OF OUR VACATION 


WELL LET'S 
HURRY... I WANT TO ¥ 
GET BACKTO THAT 

FISHING SPOT 


wv 





NO WAY EDGAR! 
I SAW A POSTER AT OUR 
POST OFFICE THAT 
SHOWED THE RIGHT 
WAY TO MAIL A ¢ 
PARCE 


C'MON MAUDE. 
WON'T THIS BOX DO? 
THAT THING'S FOR 
THE BIRDS ANYWAY 








FIRST YOU USE A STRONG 
CORRUGATED BOX LIKE THIS-.- 
THEN YOU PUT PADDING IN 
LIKE THIS SHREDDED PAPER 











NEED SOME STRING ) 
TO TIE 'ER UP? 


Sax; 

: 29 

© (8 UP THE 
BN , MACHINES 


NO DEAR... 
we SUPPOSED 


: USE 
> REINFORCED 
TAPE Now ‘CAUSE 
IT'S STRONG 


LN 


AND WON'T FOUL 

















NOW I'LL PUT IN OUR 
ANTIQUE BIRD, AND MORE 
SHREDDED PAPER ON TOP... 
AND OUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


WHY BOTHER ? 
THAT THING MUST 


AND ON THE 
OUTSIDE WE PUT 
THE ADDRESS AND 
THE RETURN ADDRESS 

WITH THE 


WHAT'S THE 
Zip CODES 


DIFFERENCE MAUDE? 
IT'S NOT THE 
MALTESE FALCON 





WELL, MY BIRD ARRIVED 
O.K.I SEE. LET'S ASK 
MORTIMER FROM THE 
MUSEUM OVER TO SEE I(T 














WHY THIS IS A VALUABLE BOY, AM I GLAD 
PRE-COLUMBIAN ARTIFACT! } MAUDE TOOK THE 
I'D GUESS IT'S WoRTH TIME AND CARE 


1 TO WRAP THAT 
THOUSANDS BIRD LIKE I TOLD 








Cleveland's Richard Jarus makes the grade, 
designs new circuit for Mark II 





L\ career in electronics was the 
last thing in Richard Jarus’s mind 
when he entered the Cleveland, 
OH, post office as a clerk in 1965. 
Today a complex circuit he de- 
signed is being installed in every 
Mark II facer-canceller across the 
country. 

Jarus was about to sign on as 
an operator of the newly-intro- 
duced letter sorting machines in 
1969 when he decided he would 
rather repair machines than op- 
erate them. He became a mail 
processing equipment (MPE) me- 
chanic and finished tops in a four- 
week orientation class. He went 
on to finish No. 1 in a three-week 
LSM repair training course at the 
Postal Service's training center 
in Norman, OK. 

Looking for even greater chal- 
lenges, Jarus qualified as an elec- 
tronic technician in 1974. Addi- 
tional training courses saw him 
graduate tops in Postal Source 
Data Systems (three months), 
Luminescent Indicia Detection 
Systems (one week), and Digital 
Electronics (four weeks). He 
taught himself about the Mark 
IIs by reading a repair manual. 

His more notable works in 
Cleveland include redesigning the 
circuitry of a tray transport sys- 
tem and modifying the intercom 
paging system in the main post 
office so that any channel could 
be reached from an individual 
unit. Previously, units were lim- 
ited in the number of channels 
they could reach. Fellow techni- 
cian John Brown aided Jarus with 
this modification. 

But his most rewarding achieve- 
ment was a circuit modification 
he introduced to the Mark II fac- 
er-canceller. 

“Uncancelled stamps were a 
recurring problem,” Jarus said. 
“As mail passes through the ma- 
chine, a scanner operated by 
electron tubes searches each let- 
ter for a stamp, then activates a 


cancelling device. As tubes age, 
timing between scanner and can- 
celler begins to drift, and many 
letters pass through uncancelled. 

“Besides our having to re-can- 
cel the letters, trouble-shooting 
time is high and machine down 
time is costly.” 

Jarus determined a way to 
eliminate the tubes by redesign- 
ing the already-present solid 


state circuitry. Thus the tubes 
and the problem were eliminated. 
The Postal Technology Research 
Center tested and evaluated the 
system and all Mark IIs are being 
modified. Estimated savings are 


$264,000 annually. Jarus received 
a check for $1,350 for his idea. 

In July Jarus completed another 
three-week seminar where he 
studied technical support. He is 
now qualified as a troubleshooter 
for any office in the Central Re- 
gion, which means if he can’t 
straighten out a problem over the 
phone he may have to do it in 
person. 

Jarus enjoys the work but says 
he really would like to be an 
electronics instructor, and hopes 
someday to work at the training 
institute. 


ee to become an electronic 
technician like Richard Jarus? 
The Postal Service continually needs 
qualified ETs. 

Here's a list of courses that will 
lead you on this path. 

The list assumes you start at zero 
—you know little about mathematics 
or electricity. It also assumes you 
want to be an ET for Zip Mail 
Translators— ZMTs. There are other 
paths you can take. For instance, 
you may want to work on Mark II 
facer-cancellers, like Jarus. Or on 
optical character readers (OCRs). 
For details, see your PEDC manager. 
He or she can counsel you on how to 
get the off-the-clock training that can 
qualify you. 

1. Basic electricity. PEDC course 
56540-00 or correspondence course 
56150-00. 

2. Introduction to basic mathe- 
matics. Correspondence course 
56123-00. 

3. Basic pneumatics and hydrau- 
lics. PEDC course 56521-00 or 
correspondence course 55147-00. 

4. Basic machines. PEDC course 
56542-00, available about January, 
1977. 

5. Electronics I, PEDC course 
56517-00, available about January, 
1977. 

After completing these courses, 
you may take the three-part EME 


(Electro-Mechanical Electronics) 
examination. Should you pass this, 
you would be qualified for appoint- 
ment as a maintenance mechanic, 
MPE. You are then eligible to take 
further courses. 

6. Electronics II, PEDC course 
56518-00, available about July, 1977. 

7. Digital electronics I, PEDC 
course 56548-00 or correspondence 
course 56148-00. 

8. Digital electronics II, PEDC 
course 56549-00. 

9. Residence training in advanced 
digital applications at the Technical 
Center, Norman, OK, course 55698-00. 


After completing these courses, 
you may take an ET exam. Should you 
pass, you are eligible for appointment 
as an ET. But you still need special- 
ized training in ZMTs (or you could 
go on to OCR-1, Postal Source Data 
System, or other specialties). 

10. Introduction to SIMM Docu- 
mentation, PEDC course 56501-00. 

11. Introduction to ZMT, PEDC 
course 56555-00, available about 
July, 1977. 


12. Residence training in ZMT at 
Norman, course 55655-01. 

13. ZMT On-Site Maintenance 
Certification (OSMC), course 55655- 
02. This is an on-the-job training 
program you take at your own 
home office. @ 





Customers got a chance to inspect 
the merchandise the previous day and 
for a couple of hours before the 
auction started 


Auctioneer Marvin Edwards says his training 
in conducting auctions has paid off in higher 
sales. He's regional sales officer. Right: 
customers inspect a vehicle’s engine 





Going once... 
going twice... 


When it was time to dispose of surplus vehicles 
and equipment, the Houston post office staged 
a Texas-style auction. The auctioneer, with 
cowboy hat and jeans, was Marvin Edwards, the 
Southern Region's sales officer, who has 
attended auctioneer school. The Houston 
auction included Jeeps, vans, trailers, office 
furnishings, light fixtures, storage cabinets, and 
garage equipment. 








The customer with the winning bid carries away a surplus 
distribution case. 











———=____ Michigan clerks help 
—cczesas Qather data on mail 
to households 


Clerk Robert McCleery measures a parcel as 
part of the data collection effort. He'll later fill 
out a questionnaire about the parcel and the 
other mail nearby. 








The letter was addressed to the 
George Alexander family. So 
John Hartman, one of five clerks 
working at a table in a corner of 
the Ann Arbor, MI, post office, 
put a numbered sticker on it and 
a sticker with the same number 
on a questionnaire form. 


The Alexander family—that’s 
not their real name—had agreed 
to cooperate in one of the many 
small but vital steps along the 
way to history’s most compre- 
hensive study of the mail, its 
classification, and its costs. 


Hartman weighed the letter. He 
measured it. He started checking 
off the squares on the question- 
naire that recorded class, sub- 
class, special services, postal 
markings, and many other facts 
about the letter. 


The process took about a min- 
ute. Hartman then went on to the 
next piece of mail for the Alex- 
anders. He got all of the family’s 
mail back to the letter carrier 
quickly so there would be no de- 
livery delay. 


Later in the day, an interviewer 
from the University of Michigan’s 
Institute for Social Research 
phoned Mrs. Alexander. The in- 
terviewer recorded information 
about the sender and the content 
of each piece of mail the Alex- 
anders received. 


Workers at the institute later 
put information from both clerk 
Hartman’s forms and the inter- 
viewers into a computer. Along 
with data from other clerks and 
other families in six Michigan 


cities plus Toledo, OH, the Alex- 
ander findings helped decide 
which of several methods would 
be best for a much larger study. 


The larger study is planned to 
start around Dec. 1 and last 15 
months—through two Christmas 
seasons. The institute’s comput- 
erized list of addresses will ran- 
domly pick 100 residences every 
week in each of 100 postal deliv- 
ery areas. Information like the 
kind the Alexanders supplied will 
be gathered from this large sam- 
ple of American households. 


Result: The Postal Service, for 
the first time, will have a detailed 
answer to the question “Who’s 
sending what kind of mail to 
households?” 


And this larger survey is only 
a small part of an even bigger ef- 
fort, called the Phase III Mail 
Classification Study, supporting 
Phase III of the mail classification 
procedures before the Postal 
Rate Commission. (The first two 
phases dealt with limited changes 
in the mail classes.) 


The Phase III study will in- 
clude about 18 separate studies. 
Examples: How peak mail loads 
affect costs and service; the ef- 
fects of presorting first class; the 
possible effect of a national con- 
version to the metric system. 


The household study is one of 
the data collection projects to 
support those 18 studies. There 
will be many others. For instance, 
a survey similar to the household 
survey will be conducted among 
other mail recipients, such as 


Cutting corners: One of the clerks 
devised this way of taking two 
measurements at once. 


businesses, institutions and gov- 
ernment agencies. A data col- 
lection effort similar to ODIS 
(Origin-Destination Information 
System) will be conducted but 
with much more detail. Publish- 
ers will be sampled to obtain in- 
formation about the origins and 
destinations of second-class mail. 
And so on. 

When all the data is gathered, 
Phase III will go into its analysis 
stage. Then the results will be 
used to come up with specific 
classification proposals. 

That’s a couple of years off. 
Right now, the massive study is 
barely beginning. And clerk John 
Hartman, along with his Ann 
Arbor colleagues, have made a 
painstaking contribution in me- 
ticulously weighing, measuring, 
and checking off the squares. For 
no matter how complex the study 
becomes, it’s the accuracy of the 
information that will make it 
worthwhile. 








Dezra (Roy) Keen, seated center, is a 
Little League baseball coach. His 
Brentwood Braves show off their 
trophies at a post-season team picnic 





Jim Buffaloe (behind the wheel), Norris Wollett 
(center) and Lattie Watkins are volunteer 
firefighters in New Hope, NC. 











Civic-Minded 
Post Office 


Letter Carrier Raleigh employees, 
Eddie Lassiter helps . 

coach a Little League like others everywhere, 
get involved 


in their community 


football team. 


im Buffaloe, Norris Wollett 
and Lattie Watkins are volun- 
teer firemen. 

Greta Robertson works with 
Hopeline, a volunteer crisis refer- 
ral service. 

Jim White and Carl McConnell 
are boosters for the Cary Senior 
High School band. 

And all of these men and wom- 
en are employees of the Raleigh, 
NC, post office. 

They typify postal people 
throughout the country, spending 
much of their non-working hours 
working hard for civic causes, 
serving their communities, help- 
ing others. 

Of Raleigh’s 800 employees (in 
the main office and 10 stations), 
hundreds are involved in these 
civic activities. 

“Postal people are good citi- 
zens, and good citizens are active 
in their community,” says Post- 
master Jack F. Harmon. 

This involvement starts at the 

iii Senha hein top. Harmon, for instance, is a 
a student how to make music. member of the City of Raleigh 
He and Carl McConnell (rear) Historical Society, the Wake 
are members of the Cary Sr. County Bicentennial Commis- 
High School band boosters . . 
club. Left: Greta Robertson sion, and the board of directors 
handles a “‘crisis” call for of the local Red Cross chapter. 
Hopeline. “Being active in outside activi- 
ties,” he believes, “helps a person 
do a good job as a postal work- 
er.” 

Jim Buffaloe, a transit mail ex- 

continued 





Volunteers Dave and Phyllis Leonard bring prepared 
meals to shut-ins such as Miss Willetta Bunn. 


pediter in the main office and a 
30-year postal veteran, is one of 
those busy people who always 
gets the job done. 

Twenty years ago, he helped 
start the New Hope, NC, volun- 
teer fire department. 

“I saw we were losing houses 
to fires,’’ he said, ‘‘and we 
couldn't do anything about it. It 
got to the point we needed some 
coverage.” 

Buffaloe interested Lattie Wat- 
kins, a window clerk at the North 
Hills station, in joining the volun- 
teers, and he talked to Norris 
Wollett, manager of the Cameron 
Village station, bringing him on 
board, too. 

Greta Robertson, a tour 3 let- 
ter sorting machine operator, had 
free time and offered her services 
to Hopeline. 

“We're a crisis line for rape 
victims, child abuse victims, etc. 

“We do referrals. Sometimes 
people just need someone to talk 
to. They may be lonely or have 
a problem they can’t work out. 
We don’t give solutions. We let 
the person talk it out, and they 
can often come up with the solu- 
tion themselves.” 

Jim White and Carl McConnell, 
both letter carriers, are parents of 
children who play musical instru- 


ments, and as a result have be- 
come members of the boosters 
club for the Cary band. 

“We help raise money for uni- 
forms and for trips for the band 
to play at various events,” Jim 
says. 

These events include football 
bowl games, the Kentucky Derby, 
representing the United States at 
a festival in Switzerland, Wash- 
ington Redskins football games, 
and Presidential inaugurations. 

On Jan. 1, the band will be in 
the Tournament of Roses parade 
in Pasadena, CA, for the second 
year in a row. 

Other Raleigh postal workers 
are also involved because of their 
children. Dezra (Roy) Keen, a let- 
ter carrier, is a Little League base- 
ball coach, and this past season 
his team, the Brentwood Braves, 
had a 16-1 record. 

“I love kids,” he says. “I try 
to instill attitude, togetherness. 
If a kid makes a mistake, you 
don’t criticize him. You help him. 
Show him how he could have 
avoided it.” 

Two other letter carriers, Dan 
Peebles and Eddie Lassiter, also 
coach. Peebles helps coach a 
track club and Lassiter a Little 
League football team. 

Doug Morgan helps young peo- 


ple who are retarded or handi- 
capped. A distribution clerk in 
Century station, Morgan is presi- 
dent of the Wake County Shel- 
tered Workshop for retarded and 
handicapped people 16 and over. 
He has been with the workshop 
since 1967. 

“We want to train our clients 
to have good work habits,” he 
says. Many retarded and handi- 
capped persons, he explains, can 
be trained to work in regular jobs. 
The workshop, which subcon- 
tracts work from many compa- 
nies, provides a program to teach 
them. The clients are paid for 
their hours on the job. 

About 100 clients are in the 
program and perhaps one day 
Morgan's 15-year-old son, Joseph, 
who is retarded, will be eligible 
to participate. 

Dave Leonard, a distribution 
clerk in the main office, and his 
wife, Phyllis, who is not a postal 
employee, are involved in a 
‘Meals on Wheels” program from 
their church. 

“We bring cooked meals to 
people in their homes,” Leonard 
says. ‘These are individuals who 
are recuperating from an illness, 
handicapped persons, and the 
elderly.” 

And Jim Watson, a time and at- 
tendance clerk, is into citizen 
band radio, working with REACT 
(Radio Emergency Associated 
Citizens Teams), a voluntary or- 
ganization that aids people in 
emergencies. 

“We've helped track down lost 
children, aided motorists and 
others,” he adds. 

Says Postmaster Harmon: “I 
don’t know of anything we have 
done here in Raleigh to promote 
involvement in the community by 
our employees, but it seems to me 
that getting involved just rubs off 
on everyone.” @ 





The case of 
hoodwinked crooks 


Inspector’s home is looted, 
but she gets the last laugh 


When Patricia Singleton 
walked into her one-bedroom 
garden apartment in Upper Marl- 
boro, MD, last spring, she found 
a sight that has become too com- 
mon. 

Burglars had smashed a hole in 
her sliding glass door and walked 
off with her stereo components, a 
television set, a camera, a clock 
radio and other items. 

But unlike other victims, Pa- 
tricia Singleton had special re- 
sources for locating her property. 
Armed with serial numbers and 
descriptions, she needed only a 
telephone call to track down its 
location, the promise of getting 
it back, and the satisfaction of 
knowing that the burglars would 
eventually end up behind bars. 

Patricia Singleton was one of 
the two dozen postal inspectors 
who took part in two schemes to 
capture burglars in the Washing- 
ton, DC, area. Washington police 
and FBI agents set up a false 
fencing operation, pretending to 
be members of an “organization”’ 
buying stolen goods. 

They used such cover names as 
“Joe Lasagna” and “Frank Mana- 


cotti.”” Thieves readily took their 
loot to the warehouse where the 
“organization” was doing busi- 
ness, unaware that their transac- 
tions were being videotaped. 

The lawmen called their first 
operation PFF Inc. Burglars didn’t 
know the initials stood for Police- 
FBI Fence Incognito. 

When it looked as if the plan 
had run its course, PFF invited 
the burglars to an ‘appreciation 
party.” There the officers arrested 
about 120 persons, many of them 
in tuxedos and formal gowns. 

Also invited to the party were 
the news media, and the whole 
operation was splashed across 
the front pages and television 
screens. 

Authorities suspected, how- 
ever, that they could still mine 
the same vein, and they set up a 
second fencing operation. They 
called it GYA. The initials were 
another put-on. They stood for 
Got Ya Again! 

And again the caper ended with 
festivities. The thieves found 140 
arrest warrants waiting for them 
when they arrived for a “fishing 
expedition up the river.” 


The Inspection Service got in- 
to the act when customers began 
selling stolen checks to PFF soon 
after it opened. Since the checks 
weren't endorsed, no forgery was 
involved, but it appeared likely 
that the checks were stolen from 
the mail. The postal inspectors 
had to prove that the checks had 
indeed been mailed and that the 
addressee-payee had not received 
them. 

The inspectors were success- 
ful. Their efforts led to 46 of the 
120 PFF arrests and 54 of the 140 
GYA arrests. 

For Patricia Singleton, the op- 
eration was a personal experi- 
ence in the fast work of a bur- 
glar. Within two hours after the 
break-in at her apartment—going 
by the time on her clock radio—- 
the crooks had turned her prop- 
erty over to the undercover po- 
lice. 

She even got a chance to view 
the transaction on videotape, in- 
cluding one burglar’s attachment 
to her unique ornate bedroom 
clock. He decided to keep it and 
collected $650 for the rest of her 
property, which she estimated 
was worth about $2,000. Later he 
brought the clock back, explain- 
ing he needed the extra $60. 

But seeing her possessions on 
videotape was the closest she 
came to them for quite a while. 

She finally got most of her 
things back in September, after 
the prosecution decided they 
were no longer needed as evi- 
dence. 

Though she had to do without 
her stereo and television for five 
months, Inspector Singleton had 
something to keep her enter- 
tained. The day after the bur- 
glary, she bought a surprise for 
the next one who tries to break 
into her apartment— Lady, a 
Doberman Pinscher who was 40 
pounds at six months old and 
still growing. @ 
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Postal Perronalitiey 


Herb Bridges 


erb Bridges was six years old 

when the MacMillan Publish- 
ing Co. first put Margaret Mitch- 
ell's Gone With the Wind on the 
market in 1936. He was nine when 
the movie version first captivated 
audiences around the country 
Today, Bridges has one of the 
world's largest collections of Gone 
With the Wind memorabilia. 

Bridges, who has driven the 
same 91-mile rural route out of the 
Sharpsburg, GA, post office for 
21 years, started his collection in 
1964. He bought a first edition 
copy of the novel. A friend told him 
a first edition autographed by Miss 
Mitchell would be valuable. He 
found one. Then his friend ex- 
plained that a personal inscription 
by the author would be worth even 
more. Bridges managed to locate 
one. 

At that point, he no longer need- 
ed prodding from his friend. ‘The 
collecting fever had set in,’ he 
says. 

By 1967, when MGM re- 
released the film with a premiere 
in Atlanta, Bridges’ collection was 
placed on display and billed as the 
“world's largest.’’ That led to an 
appearance on the ‘‘To Tell the 
Truth” television show, where 
Bridges stumped the celebrity 
panel. 





The collection occupies several 
rooms in his home. Copies of 
Gone With the Wind have been 
translated into almost every known 
language and Bridges has man- 
aged to find most of them. The 
movie version spawned hundreds 
of commercial tie-ins, including 
ladies’ scarves, perfume vials, 
recipe books, brooches, dress 
patterns, candy boxes, children’s 
games, coloring books, paper 
dolls, and beach towels. Bridges 
has them, too. 

He has also managed to obtain 
props used in the film, such as the 
top hat carried by Rhett Butler 
(Clark Gable). And, of course, he 
has autographed photos of the 
film's stars. 

His search for autographs led 
to continuing correspondence with 
the squeaky-voiced Butterfly Mc- 
Queen, who played the role of 
Prissy in the movie. 

Bridges still finds time to pursue 
his hobby despite his new task of 
writing a book about his collection. 
It's expected to be published next 
year by MacMillan.@ 


erl Koons has three post- 
ae commissions hanging 
on his office wall—each signed 
by a different postmaster general. 





Verl Koons 


Koons joined the Postal Service 
in 1945 as a part-time carrier at 
the Hawthorne, CA, post office. 
Later he became a clerk and “‘did 
whatever was needed.”’ On Feb. 
6, 1971, Koons received his first 
postmaster commission, signed 
by Winton Blount. In 1973, he 
moved to Santa Monica, where 
he received his second post- 
master’s commission, issued by 
E. T. Klassen on Nov. 10. 

Today, Koons is SC manager/ 
postmaster at Santa Rosa, CA, 
50 miles north of San Francisco, 
where he’s responsible for 750 
employees and 68 associate 
offices. His current commission 
was signed by Postmaster 
General Benjamin F. Bailar on 
Mar. 29, 1975. @ 


A Shiloh has been working 
for 15 years to become a 
novelist. His dream came true 
earlier this year with the publica- 
tion of not one but two of his 
novels. 

The Los Angeles Terminal 
Annex mailhandler has been writ- 
ing since he was 13. His novels, 
called The Brotherhood and 
Terror, both have Mafia-oriented 
plots. 

“It really helped me last year 














when the movie Godfather // was 
nominated for Academy Awards,” 
says Shiloh. “That’s when my 
publisher, Nu-Triumph, Inc., de- 
cided to publish my books.”’ 

In the past, Shiloh has had a 
number of short stories published 
including ‘‘Tabby,” ‘Baldwin the 
Bull-dog,”’ and ‘Bramble Bush.”’ 

Shiloh says he will continue his 
three-year-old postal job while he 
works on new books. 


Zemanek decided a few years 
ago to expand his interest in taking 
pictures to collecting cameras. He 
now boasts an impressive collec- 
tion dating from 1880. 

‘About three years ago, | ac- 
quired a few old, unusual cam- 
eras,’’ says Zemanek. ‘‘Almost 
before | knew it, the collection be- 
gan to grow.” By scouring flea 
markets and garage sales and 
trading with other enthusiasts, he 
has boosted his collection to more 
than 300. 

Included are antique German 
and Japanese aerial cameras and 
many early Kodaks. 

In the accompanying photo, 
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Lee Zemanek 


Zemanek holds a Photoret watch 
camera in his left hand. It was 
made in America in 1893. The 
other cameras date from 1880 to 
1913. 

Zemanek considers himself a 
“serious amateur’ photographer. 
‘| have used many of the old 

cameras,’ he says, ‘‘although 
many of the film sizes are hard to 
obtain.” 

In addition to cameras, the col- 
lection has a variety of other 
photographic items and related 
memorabilia, including daguerreo- 
types, tintypes, glass negatives, 
antique darkroom equipment, old 
instruction booklets and photo- 
graphic jewelry. 


B Atkins, a senior postal 
systems examiner in Green- 
ville, NC, is the newest member of 
the Postal Life Advisory Board. 

An 11-year employee who “‘al- 
ways wanted to work for the Postal 
Service,"’ she started as a distribu- 
tion clerk, became a clerk-stenog- 
rapher, served in various super- 
visory jobs on an acting basis, 
then became foreman of mails. 
From there she moved to her pres- 
ent job. 

Betty grew up in Waterloo, SC— 
population 100. One of her best 
friends is and was Waterloo’s 





Betty Atkins 


postmaster, F. |. Golding Jr., who, 
Betty says, was the town chaper- 
one: ‘If he was there, you knew it 
was all right to be there too.”’ 

The advisory board helps Postal 
Life's editors determine the re- 
action of postal employees to the 
articles and pictures in the 
magazine. @ 
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Walto: ns 
Worldway 


Postal couple —-both LSM clerks make their schedules work 





Wile Walton swung his car 

into the parking lot at the 
Worldway facility near Los An- 
geles International Airport. It 
was shortly before 2 p.m. and 
Walton was almost ready for his 
2:15 tour as a letter sorting ma- 
chine operator. 

But first he stopped at the cafe- 
teria and talked a few minutes 
with his wife, Barbara, who was 
on her lunch break. She's also an 
LSM clerk, on a different crew. 
She starts work at 9:45 a.m. 

That day was like most for Bar- 
bara and Willie Walton, one of 
thousands of “‘postal couples”— 
married couples who both work 
for the Postal Service. 

The Waltons are typical of 
postal couples. They work differ- 
ent tours. They have to arrange 
for the care of their children 
while neither parent is home. 
They spend only one full day a 
week together—Sundays—and 
see each other fleetingly on other 
days. 

In other words, their problems, 
their schedules, and, yes, their 
financial and vocational rewards 
are similar to those of the postal 
couples you know. 

On that day that Barbara and 
Willie met in the cafeteria, they 
met there once more—when Bar- 
bara ended her tour and Willie 
was on his supper break. And 
they spoke briefly once more— 
when Willie got home at 11:20 
and Barbara was about to drop 
off to sleep. 

The Waltons, like so many 
other postal couples, met at work. 
It was seven years ago, relates 
Willie: 

“She was working a.m. parcel 
post and I was at a.m. letters. I 
was a union representative and 
I was explaining schemes to her.” 


The romance, as the saying 
goes, flourished. When they were 
married, Barbara and Willie lived 
in Los Angeles, but after about a 
year moved to Cerritos, mostly 
for better schools. Each has a 
child from a previous marriage, 
Willie’s daughter Teresa, 10, and 
Barbara's son Zholton, 9. 

The Waltons are expecting 
their first child together in De- 
cember, and by the time this 
article is printed, Barbara will be 
on a three-month maternity leave. 

“We see both kids off to school 
before I go to work,” Barbara 
says. “A neighbor picks them up 
at school and keeps them till I 
get home about 7. I fix dinner 
then. Both kids practice piano, 
then it’s time to go to bed.” 

While at the neighbor's, the 
children do their homework. 
Teresa, in the fifth grade, has 
been on the honor roll since kin- 
dergarten. Zholton, in fourth 
grade, ‘tries hard,” says Walton. 

Both parents are level 6 clerks 
and top-notch LSM operators. 
Walton is among the top three 
every day, he says, but “Barbara's 
the best operator at Worldway— 
a lot better than me.” 

Willie thinks highly of his job: 

“I guess I always wanted to 
work for the post office, ever 
since I was a kid. Every summer, 
I used to follow a mailman named 
Jim Edwards around every day. I 
knew I'd end up in the post office. 

“I would have preferred being 
a carrier, but I didn’t want to 
hassle with the dogs.” 

Willie wants to try for super- 
visor as a path to management, 
but prefers to wait until things 
settle down after the baby is 
born. As for Barbara, she’s just 
anxious to get back to work. 

Barbara came to Los Angeles 10 


years ago from Lockport, LA. 
Willie’s family moved west in 
1958 from Little Rock, AR, where 
Willie was a victim of the Little 
Rock school desegregation dis- 
pute. A year after the 1957 con- 
frontation at Central High School 
there, the governor ordered all 
public high schools closed. With 
no high school to send Willie to, 
his parents decided to move to 
LAS 





Proud of 
his influence 


ames Edwards, the Little Rock, 

AR, letter carrier who inspired 
Willie Walton, is now 70 years old. 
He retired in 1963 on a disability. 

“A lot of kids used to follow me 

around,” he says. “I didn't mind. 

In fact, I kind of got a kick out of 

it. At one time there were 13 children 
walking along with me. I especially 
remember one girl—she was about 
10—and she used to follow me all 
day. 

“I don't remember Willie Walton. 
But 1 am proud that I had such a 
good influence on him.” 

Edwards was a postal employee 
about 17 years, the first two as 
a clerk and the last 15 as a carrier.@ 
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Moving mail through big-city 
streets sometimes takes great 
skill on the part of postal drivers, 
as these scenes from New York 
show. Right: Delivery trucks and 
parked cars narrow traffic to one 
lane. That's the World Trade 
Center in the background. Center: 
Clearances are often minimal 
Bottom: Trucks line up to load at 
31st St. and 9th Ave., around a 
corner of the General Post Office. 























